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Sweet Clover Still in Bloom. 


Mr. C. H. Dibbern, of Milan, II1., 
under date of Nov. 1st, sends us the 
following unimpeachable testimonial 
of the late-blooming habits of melilot 
or sweet clover : 

Enclosed please find a few racemes 
of melilot clover picked in the open 
field to-day. This clover wasin bloom 
all through our severe drouth, was 
then eaten down by cattle, but since the 
rains has come out again, and is now 
in full bloom. It shows what can be 
done with melilot. It looks as if it 
would blossom all winter, if the frosts 
did not kill it, and bees seem to visit 
it as eagerly now as in July. 

The welcome fragrance of the flow- 
ers announced the contents of the let- 
ter,even before the envelop was cut 
open. While this article is being pre- 
pared for publication (Nov. 3, 10 a.m.) 
our first snow storm is prevailing in 
blinding clouds, and we have before 
us a modest bouquet of sweet clover 
blossoms, culled from under its snow 
winding-sheet. 

Mr. E. Lucas, of Kirtland, II1., 
stated in the N. W. Dist. Convention, 
on the 27th ult., that less than 2 weeks 
previously he saw bees storing honey 
in their section boxes from sweet clo- 
ver, while nothing else could be found 
in bloom. He is so well satisfied of its 
remunerative ability as a honey pro- 


ducer, that he has seeded in ten acres 





caledt locality for spontaneous bee 
forage. 

With Mr. Dibbern’s letter before us, 
we are more than confirmed in the 
opinion that in most localities, by a 
judicious system of mowing or graz- 
ing, its honey flow can be protracted 
certainly four months, and, possibly, 
nearly five months. 
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The “Coming Bee.” 








Hon. W. H. Andrews, of McKinney, 
Texas, writes us under date of Oct. 
29, as follows: 


Since my return home from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., [have overhauled my entire 
apiary, and find that I now have 275 
colonies of Italians in —~ order. 

I got my Langstroth-fund Syrian 
queen home in good health; it took 
me five days hard work to get her ac- 
cepted. I never had so much trouble 
with a queen before. The colony to 
which I introduced her was in good 
condition to take a queen, but they 
seemed to know that this was a little, 
waspy, striped-backed concern, not 


had. 

I have concluded to start a small 
Syrian apiary, though I am quite sure 
that the pure Italian (the brightest) 
is the much-talked of ‘‘ coming bee,” 
and that all talk is a mere waste of 
raw material when it points in the di- 
rection of an amalgamation of races, 
as it would take two or three such 
lives and fortunes as that of Mr. D. 
A. Jones’, directed to and expended 
upon that one object, and that, too, 
without one material mistake ; be- 
sides, it would take a ten years’ session 
of the National Convention to deter- 
mine what races should be mixed, and 
what points should be brought out and 
what repressed ; and then the trouble 
would only be begun, for the means 
by which these things could surely be 
accomplished, would require all of a 
lifetime of trial and study. 

I hope that the next man who pro- 
poses the ‘“‘ coming bee” as a subject, 
will tell us what it is to be, and how 
he expects to obtain it; let us have 
one idea, just one, in regard to this 
matter. 


We regret being obliged to differ 
with Judge Andrews regarding the 
present attainment of the ‘‘coming 
bee.”” We feel confident that in his 
careful, discriminating management, 
even his beautiful *‘ brightest” Ital- 
ians will reach a point as much in ad- 
vance of their present excellence, as 
they have advanced from their first 
importation. And that they have ad- 
vanced we can_ well believe, after read- 
ing in the last BEE JOURNAL (page 
347) the result of Dr. Brown’s com- 
parison between the tongues of Amer- 
can-Italian bees and those bred from 
imported mothers. 

But we learn another point from the 





of it, notwithstanding he is in an ex- 








tongues of the Cyprian bees, in a trial 
of six, aggregated 1-32 of an inch 
longer than he reached with six of his 
improved Italians, and they in turn 
aggregated 3-32 of an inch (one-tenth) 
longer than the imported Italians. 
Equally pronounced is the result of 
Prof. Cook’s numerous mieroseopical 
measurements of the tongues of the 
Syrian bees, which he finds to equal 
those of the Cyprians, and .006 of an 
inch longer than those of the Italian. 
Here, then, is *‘ one idea, just one,” 
which must be taken into account in 
the development of the coming bee. 
Now, if the Syrians are capable of as 
great improvement as has taken place 
in the Italians up to this time, we can 
count upon a tongue more tham one- 
third of an inch in length, which will 
be sufficient to reach the nectar in the 
first bloom of red clover, and to ren- 
der unnecessary any further efforts to 
secure Apisdorsata. That this almost 
fabulous length of tongue will be of 
any real benefit in Texas we cannot 
assert, but certainly it would be no 
disadvantage; in the Northern and 
Central States, however, where the 
broad and luxuriant red clover fields 
bloom but to ‘“‘ waste their sweetness 
on the desert air” with but rare ex- 
ceptions, this will be a priceless boon 
to all bee-keepers. With the possibil- 
ity of its accomplishment, it is worthy 
of the attempt. 


Amiability, however, must be a 
prominent characteristic of the com- 
ing bee, and with this point in view 
‘‘an amalgamation of races” may be 
the shortest road to success. We are 
quite positive we can distinguish much 
difference between the progeny of a 
Syrian queen mated with a Syrian 
drone, and that of one where the pa- 
ternity isItalian. They are, too,more 
easily controlled with smoke. 

Prolificness, also, will play an impor- 
tant part in deciding the choice of the 
coming bee. In the majority of loca- 
tions where honey-producing is a prin- 
cipal industry, our bees are never too 
strong when the honey harvest comes 
upon us, but the reverse is the rule, 
and many of our most successful bee- 
keepers double up and greatly reduce 
the number of their colonies to get 
them strong enough to take the fullest 
advantage of the yield. So that an 
improvement in this respect is desired, 
in our colder latitudes. In the South, 
where breeding is going on more or 
less all winter, this is not so desirable 
—in fact, might be detrimental, as 
causing too great a consumption of 





Doctor’s able address, viz: that the 








ous northern winters, we need strong 
colonies of vigorous young bees on the 
early approach of winter; but in the 
South this is not so essential, as stim- 
ulative breeding can be resorted to at 
almost any time. 

We cannot appreciate the necessity 
for the employment of two or three 
fortunes, nor the devotion of a “ life- 
time of trial and study.” A material 
mistake might be annoying, but not 
necessarily fatal in gaining the desired 
result. Where it is possible to obtain 
several successive generations in a 
single season, and anumber of queens 
at each breeding, much experimenta- 
tion may be carried on in a few years, 
as compared with the breeding and 
improvement of four-footed stock of 
all descriptions ; and there are scores 
of intelligent and observing apiarists 
in America at the present time, who 
are working witha view to developing 
a superior race, and have o¢easion to 
feel much encouraged. 

Nor will it take a ten years’ session 
of the National Convention to deter- 
mine the matter. There may be dif- 
ferences Of Opinion, but the masses of 
the most discriminating will soon 
“agree upon an open verdict’? when 
perfection is approached, and none are 
so blind as not to be easily convinced 
when self-interest is the argument to 
be met. The best bee will then be re- 
cognized as the most beautiful,because 
the prospective glitter of ‘*‘ money in 
the purse,” realized from their excel- 
lence, will cast a silver sheen over the 
corselet if the coming bee shotild be a 
substantial brown, or golden clouds 
will float in fancy around our ideal bee 
if it should chance to be the brightest. 

In view of the much which has al- 
ready been accomplished in the im- 
provement of our cherished Italians, 
we hope Judge Andrews will other 
employment for his talented Pen, and 
not indite a word which may tend to 
discourage the onward march of pro- 
gress. We care not by what means 
obtained, whether from ‘an amalga- 
mation of races,” or from careful se- 
lection and breeding, we trust no 
means will be left untried to produce 
the best. When obtained, weare con- 
fident the Judge will be as pronounced 
in his appreciation as the most expect- 
ant enthusiast. 


- 


@@ We congratulate the bee-keepers 
of Kentucky upon the selection of the 
Farmers’ Home Journal, of Louisville, 
as the Organ of the State Association. 
It is an excellent paper, and worthy of 








winter stores. To withstand our rigor- 


a liberal patronage. 
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Shipment of Bees by H. A. Burch.— 
The South Haven Messenger of Oct. 
28, says: 

Since our last issue, H. A. Burch & 
Co., shipped 22 colonies of Italian bees, 
consigned to parties in Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Tadiana, Pennsylvania and Can- 
ada. Will the “old reliable” BEE 
JOURNAL ask Gleanings to give this 
item his *‘ prayerful consideration ?” 

Certainly; it is ‘‘ better late than 
never.” Those who ordered bees in 
May and June and received them 
about Nov. 1, will think so, but they 
will also think they have been swind- 
led out of a season’s honey and in- 
crease, and also out of the difference 
in price of colonies of bees in spring 
and fall. 





@ There has been much dissatis- 
faction for years with the fact that 
Club agents have offered the BEE 
JOURNAL at a less figure than the 
publisher’s price. In future this will 
not be done. We have increased the 
price to clubs to stop this practice, 
and give the BEE JOURNAL at one 
price to all—and that the lowest that 
can be afforded. We have induced 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle to omit it entirely 
from his list, for heretofore that 
** List ” was the greatest impediment 
to the establishment of a uniforn 
price. Mr. D. will write for the BEE 
JOURNAL as usual, and will take sub- 
scriptions only at the publisher’s 
price. 





&@ New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL, for 1882, will have all 
the remaining numbers for 1881 free 
from the time the money is received 
at this office. Therefore, the sooner 
they subscribe for it, the more they 
will obtain for the $2. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Market Your Honey.—The Grange 
Bulletin gives the following advice for 
the present month. It is both good 
and timely, and should be heeded by 
those having honey to sell: 


This is the month to market your 
honey. Remember too, the nicest 
looking honey will always bring the 
highest price. Extracted honey in 
small] packages sells best put up in 
neat glass jars. For larger packages, 
24,5 and 10 pounds, use tin pails or 
cans. If in sections, have them all 
clean, and nice, and packed in a neat 
shi g crate holding not over 20 lbs. 
each. Sections should all be scraped 
clean of propolis. In placing in the 
ate crates, unless the comb is 
well fastened at the bottom, turn the 
sections top down to allow the honey 
to stand, rather than to hang on its 
own weight. Paste on a neat label 
with your name and: location of your 
apiary. Sell as near home as possible, 
saving transportation and commission. 
At least, be sure your nearest town is 
well supplied. 


Milkweed as an Insect Intoxicant.— 
By the kindness of Major D. H. Kel- 
ton, Mackinac, Mich., we have re- 
ceived the following item from the 
Scientific American of Oct. 29, 1881: 

A writer in the Pharmaceutical Jour- 


nal, speaking of a visit to Kew Gar- 
dens, says : 





‘* It is amusing to see the numbers 
of bees hanging off the sweet-scented 
flowers of Asclepias cornuti (milkweed 
perfectly intoxicated, so that they wil 
not move even when roughly touched, 
one being noticed by the writer to be 
apparently ‘“‘dead drunk” on_ the 
ground. The numerous bees which 
visited the flowers of the teasel seemed 
to be similarily affected. It would be 
interesting to learn whether the flow- 
ers of the Asclepias, which are known 
to contain a sort of sugar, really do 
possess an intoxicating principle, 
since the soma plant of India, alluded 
to in the Sanskrit Vedas (which some 
place as far back as 20 centuries B. C.), 
and the juice of which yielded, by fer- 
mentation, an intoxicating liquor, is 
supposed to be a species of Asclepias. 

1e milkweed must have acquired 
these intoxicating properties through 
change of soil and climate, since we 
are positive that they do not exist in 
the plant in this, its native country. 
We have watched bees gathering nec- 
tar from the flowers many a time, but 
we never observed that it had any in- 
toxicating effect upon them, and we 
do not believe that any one has ob- 
served such a fact here. 





Honey Show for Illinois.—Mrs. L. 
Harrison, Peoria, [ll., in the Prairie 
Farmer, thus appeals to the bee-keep- 
ers of Illinois to make a grand dis- 
play at the next State Fair. It can, 
and ought to be done : 


The State Fair is a great educator 
of the people, and we do not think it is 
appreciated as it should be. In what 
other way or place can a person gain 
so much useful information as here ? 
The late fair at Peoria was nd, 
superb, magnificent. It is claimed 
that a million dollars’ worth of imple- 
ments were on the grounds, and the 
show of horses and cattle has seldom, 
if ever been equaled. We consider the 
poultry show worth five dollars to see, 
and we felt like crowing as we viewed 
the thoroughbred fowls, pigeons, fer- 
rets and rabbits in this class. They 
were a great source of amusement to 

oung people, and will furnish food 
for thought during lonely hours. 

The premiums offered for ‘‘ farm 
products ”’ was, for the most part, am- 


: a and brought out a tine display. 


Vhen we first procured the premium 
list for 1881 , we turned eagerly to see 
if the ** bee’ and its product had been 
remembered. In ‘farm products,” 
lot 91, we found the following: Best 
lot of honey, not less than 10 Ibs., $5; 
2d best, $3. This is all that we could 
find any way connected with this great 
industry. Wax-work was remem- 
bered, but beeswax, always a staple, 
forgotten. Inclass L, Natural His- 
tory. lot 113, we find this: Best col- 
lection of insects, $30; 2d best, $15; 
and not a “ red ” offered for the ‘“‘busy 
bee,” one of the most useful. 

We grumbled at this state of af- 
fairs, and the officers of the associa- 
tion politely informed us that it was 
the bee-keepers’ own fault. If this is 
so, bee-keepers of Illinois, arouse! 
We are not all rheumatic, crippled, or 
deaf and dumb. 

The officers of the *“‘ Fair Associa- 
tion” recommend that we have a 
called meeting of bee-keepers at 
Springfield at the same time as the 
meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
— to take action on these mat- 

ers. 

Bee-keepers of Illinois, if this call is 
made will you respond? Every one 
of you that have for sale a bee ora 
tin whistle, it is for your interests that 
a big display is made. At the late 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention at Lexington, 
Ky., Mr. Jones, of Canada, gloried 
much over a big honey show that was 
held at Toronto this fall—a_ building 
over a hundred feet long devoted en- 
tirely to this industry. Are we going 
to be beaten by Canadians? Not a 
bit of it. Let us rout them by having 
at Peoria, Ill., next year, the biggest 
display ever held on the continent. 
We can do it if we have the grit of our 
forefathers and mothers, 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering Bees. 
CH. DADANT. 


In a friendly criticism of my essay 
on wintering bees, on page 275 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for Aug. 31, Mr. Hed- 
don says: ‘* Never before was I so 
struck with the difference in the ac- 
tions of bees and the treatment they 
require in different localities varying 
so little in latitude.” 

To my mind, there is no difference 
in the actions of bees on account of 
being located here or in Michigan ; 
but there is a difference in the prepa- 
ration of bees between Mr. Heddon 
and ourselves. As I said, the instinct 
of bees directs them to gather, in win- 
ter, directly below the sealed honey. 
If the bees at Mr. Heddon’s do not act 
the same, it is on account of the two 
inches space that he leaves between 
the cushion and the top of the frames 
in his Langstroth hives. I cannot 
conceive what is the purpose of such 
an empty = But such a space of 
19x14x2 inches, or 566 cubic inches, is 
about equal to the entire space be- 
tween the combs. 

When the cushion is —— above 
the frames, the heat generated by the 
bees is driven back between the combs, 
around the group, and warms it; 
while this empty space of Mr. Hed- 
don’s, amounting to 566 cubic inches, 
stares the heat arising from the bees ; 
but the bees, unable to generate an 
amount sufticient to fillit and at the 
same time the space between the 
combs, are compelled to scale the 
sealed honey in quest of heat, and to 
inhabit the empty space. Then the 
quilt, as Mr. Heddon says, seems to 
attract them. 

Now, as the first requisite in the 
management of bees is to comply, as 
much as possible, with their instinct, 
I advise Mr. Heddon to dispense with 
this unnecessary space, and he will see 
that his bees act exactly the same as 


ours. 

Mr. Heddon adds that bees are 
hardly as safe in a special depository, 
where the temperature is all the time 
at 42°, as they are out-of-doors, on ac- 
count of their inability to pass be- 
tween the ends of the frames and the 
hive. Iam of the same opinion. A 
special depository should be main- 
tained at 45°, such at least is my expe- 
rience, and itis on account of the lower 
temperature that so many colonies 
were killed last spring in special de- 
positories. 

He thinks that bees can endure more 
than 5 or 6 weeks of confinement, some 
of his bees having been confined 5 
months. I know that under some fa- 
vorable conditions all the colonies of 
an apiary can endure more than 5, and 
even 7 weeks of confinement, but such 
a result depends on so many different 
causes that it is better to have them 
confined for ashorter than fora longer 
time. 

Amongst a number of colonies some 
have a strong population, while some 
are weak in numbers; some have too 
much unsealed honey, or honey of 
ond quality, such as honey-dew, or 
1oney stored in cells partly filled with 

ollen, or with juices of fruits. Does 

r. Heddon think that the colonies 
weak in numbers, or provided with 
honey of poor quality or watery, will 
endure more than 4 or5 weeks of con- 
finement? I, for one, am sure that 
they will not. 

Of course, all the strong colonies, 
provisioned with honey of first quality, 
will endure twice, even three times as 
long a confinement ; but no bee-keep- 
er, so far, has been able to get all 
his colonies in equally good condition. 
Then we will see as good a bee-keeper 
as Mr. Heddon, lose 134 colonies out of 
212. Of course, Mr. Heddon will con- 
cede that if his 133 colonies which 
perished had enjoyed a flight every 5 





or 6 weeks during last winter, the num- 
ber of the dead colonies would have 
been very small. 

In writing 5 or 6 weeks as a long 
confinement, I had not in view the 


_| strongest and best prepared colonies, 


but was giving my ideas of safe win- 
tering for all the colonies provided 
with bees and stores enough for win- 
ter, whatéver be the quality of these 
provisions. 

Mr. Heddon disapproves my idea of 
disturbing the bees in winter, when 
wintered outside, in order to give them 
a chance of — their intestines. 
He wants to leave his bees in a semi- 
dormant state during all winter, but 
the bees of Mr. Heddon are, no more 
than mine, in asemi-dormant state all 
winter, for he adds: ‘ Ordinarily, 
many times during winter the sun 
strikes the hive with sufficient warmth 
to raise the temperature in the hive so 
that the bees can pass over and around 
the frames.” In such case bees cease 
to be in adormant state ; they are act- 
ive, and experience has proven to me 
that when the bees profit by sucha 
temperature to empty their intestines, 
they are better prepared for a new 
confinement. 

Of course, such a winter flight is not 
necessary when bees have been put in 
a suitable depository, for, in an equal 
and suflicient temperature bees eat 
less than when wintered out-of-doors. 
But Lam persuaded that it is neces- 
sary, especially with chaff hives, 
whose thick walls prevent the sun from 
warming the inside. Most of the col- 
onies which died last winter in chaff 
hives, would have been saved by this 
process. 

As to putting bees in their winter 
depositories, I think that nobody will 
deny that it is better to put them in 
the cellar immediately after they have 
enjoyed a good flight, than when their 
intestines are already partly filled, 

I would like to know on what Mr. 
Heddon bases his idea of the rearing 
of brood giving the dysentery to bees. 

Hamilton, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Keeping in Nebraska. 
WM STOLLEY. 


I enclose 3 samples of plants; two 
of them represent excellent honey 
yielding plants, and the third is a va- 
riety of grass of which I also would like 
to learn the true name and its value. 

No 1. is a flowering shrub or vine, 
which blooms from early spring till 
frost, and in, dry seasonsin particular, 
is very productive in honey yielding 
flowers. I took this plant with me to 
our State Fair, and consulted the bee- 
keepers there present, as to its true 
name, but all differed very much in 
opinion, and therefore I appeal from 
their verdict to Prof. Cook for a final 
Go ; 

0. 2. is a very late flowering plant, 
and is represented by various varie- 
ties in this section of our State, and is 
eagerly sought for by bees, in fact, 18 
our best honey producing plant late 
in the fall. I take it to be an aster, 
but desire to be assured of it, or stand 
corrected. : ; 

I commenced in the spring of 1880 
with 2 weak colonies of black bees, 
increased recklessly to 8 colonies in 
the first season. [found that nearly 
all were very deficient in winter stores 
in the fall of 1880, some colonies having 
not more than about 5 Ibs. of honey ; 
when, after becoming a reader of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, lL learned 
a little of ‘‘ what was indespensable 
to winter safely. I fed night and day 
coffee A sugar syrup, until my bees 
had from 15 to 30 pounds of stores. 
This was done as late as the middle of 
October ; besides, I made the blunder 
of trying as late as the latter part of 
October to Italianize 2 of my_ best 
colonies, but after waiting in vain for 
16 days for the arrival of my Italian 
queens (at $4 each), I reinstalled my 
black queens, and by the 19th of No- 
vember I packed my bees in my new- 
constructed bee house in wheat chaff, 
leaving an opening for the bees to fly 





, 
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at pleasure. They were contracted by 
division boards and covered with nice 
woolen quilts over the frames, and the 
supers filled with chaff around the out- 
side of the hive; about 12 inches was 
packed closely with chaff and straw, 
and then I shaded the entrance with 
aboard. Thus my bees remained 106 
days without a flight, and on Feb. 1, 
all but 2 colonies showed some signs 
of dysentery. On March 1, it being 
the first warm day since their con- 
finement, I cleared. away all the snow 
in front of my bee house for about 20 
feet wide, tore down the front wall, 
and opened the entrances of the hives 
fully. Soon the air was filled with 
bees, and I verily believe that this 
flight saved my bees. They all came 
through strong in number, compared 
with the condition they were in when 
they went into winter quarters. But 
the two queens which had been kept 
16 days in October and November 
from their colonies, proved to be dead, 
and I had to unite them with other 
colonies. 

So I commenced the spring of 1881 
with 6 colonies ; have, with the aid of 
2 pounds of Dunham comb founda- 
tion, and 2 Italian and 1 Cyprian queen 
(bought from Rev. A. Salisbury), by 
means of artiticial increase, now 14 
colonies in the best of condition. 
Seven colonies are very heavy, and 
when they are contracted into proper 
space for wintering, considerable sur- 
plus will be taken from them, while 
my weakest colonies have plenty of 
stores to winter on. 

I have come to the conclusion, that 
bees will do well, even in this part of 
Nebraska, if properly handled, and by 
the growing of melilot, borage, buck- 
wheat and other suitable honey pro- 
ducing plants. I am convinced that 
apiculture here, will pay better than 
the growing of wheat and other grains. 
My Orprien colony, so far, has done 
best of all. Their queen is by far the 
most prolific, and [ have failed to find 
the Cyprians less amicable than my 
Italians; but my experience is too 
brief to be conclusive, and I will tr 
them another season before I can spea 
intelligently. : 

I have sowed quite a variety of seeds 
for honey producing plants.and found 
borage vey seeds of which was sent 
me by the Agricultural department at 
Washington), to do exceedingly well. 
Ever since June up till date. Bo- 
rage is full of bloom, and bees are to 
be found on from early morning till 
late in the evening. 

Melilot, of which I have sown 1 acre, 
has come on well, and I am anxious to 
see how it will winter, and then turn 
out next summer. I find that my cat- 
tle have commenced to feed upon mel- 
ilot, and would eat it clean if I would 
let them. The specimen, No. 1, which 
I have sent you for identification, does 
best on very high and dry land; it is 
not injured by drouth, but on the con- 
trary is benetitted by it after it is well 
established, and then yields an abund- 
ance of honey, and is visited by bees 
every day and at all times during the 
day ; but I do not know anything asto 
the quality of its honey. I think 
enough of it to plant at least 1 acre 
with this shrub this fall. 

Grand Island, Neb. 


{[No. 1 is matrimony vine (Lycium 
vulgare); No. 2 is aster, and the grass, 
as Prof. Beal tells me, is Bromus cilia- 
tus, @ poor species of grass.—A. J. 
Coox.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Too-Early Brood Rearing. 


0. O. POPPLETON. 








I judge from what Mr. Kohnke says 
on page 339 of the BEE JOURNAL, that 
he has misunderstood Prof. Cook’s re- 
marks on how pollen is detrimental to 
bees in winter. I did not understand 
Prof. Cook to say that he thought 

the presence of a large amount of 
pollen would induce bees to piattoay 
and cause sickness,” but think he sta- 

as his _—— that such is not the 
His idea was that the presence 











of pollen was apt to induce bees to 
breed largely early in the season, and 
that this too-early raising of brood 
was, in his opinion, a common cause 
of dysentery, followed, of course, by 
spring ye my and loss. I do not 
attempt to give his exact words, but 
the above is a concise statement of 
his views as I understood them. If I 
understood him wrongly, the Professor 
can easily correct me in the next issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

I have lost so few colonies during 
the past 6 or 7 winters, that I have 
had little opportunity of observing 
how far — may be detrimental to 
bees, but I pay noattention to whether 
there are large or small amounts of 
pollen in the combs selected for win- 
tering. I have noticed. however, that 
of late years my bees have not com- 
menced brood rearing in earnest until 
the weather has been such that they 
could fly nearly every day, and I am 
strongly inclined to the opinion that 
Prof. Cook’s idea of early brood rear- 
ing being one of the prime causes of 
loss in wintering, is correct. 

AsI stated at the Convention, I do not 
believe the loss of bees in winter can 
be traced to any one cause. Ofcourse 
the fewer causes of loss we have pres- 
ent with our bees, the more certain 
will we be of wintering safely, and I 
am glad Prof. Cook has called atten- 
tion to the fact of too-early brood rear- 
ing being one of those causes. 

Williamstown, Iowa, Oct. 28, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Apiary Record Book. 





E. A. THOMAS. . 





There seems to be a much-felt want 
among bee-keepers, and a want which 
has hitherto never been met, and that 
is for a neat, tasty record book for the 
~piary. Cannot our friend, the editor 
the BEE JOURNAL, get us up sucha 
book, neatly and durably bound with 
printed headings all ready for use? I 
am sure, from numerous correspond- 
ence on the subject, that such a book 
would meet with a ready sale among 
those who are desirous of improving 
or keeping up the standard of their 
bees. It should bein convenient form 
for carrying in the pocket, so that the 
apiarist can have it with him while at 
work and take it out, make an entry 
and return it again to his pocket with- 
out minding the time. Such a book 
must be used in order to be apprecia- 
ted, and I am satistied that no one, 
after having once used it, will be will- 
ing to give it up. For many years I 
have kept a careful record of every 
queen and colony in my apiary, using 
for that purpose a small memorandum 
book which I ruled and headed my- 
self. There are many advantages to 
be derived from keeping such a book, 
among the most important of which is 
the accuracy with which a queen 
showing any remarkable qualities 
may be traced, and the help it affords 
the bee-keeper in selecting and rear- 
ing the finest drones and queens. 

hile examining a gentleman’s 
bees last summer, my attention was 
called to a remarkably fine queen, and 
I inquired what stock she sprung 
from ? 

*“* Well,” said he, “I really don’t 
know ; I wish I did, for I want to get 
some more queens of the same party.” 

‘** How old is she?” 

‘*T can’t tell you that, either.”’ 

** Don’t you keep a record of the age 
of your queens ?” 

** Yes, I have intended to keep a 
record of them on the hives, but by 
changing hives, etc., they have got 
badly mixed.” 

Happening to have my book in my 
— I showed and explained it to 

im, when he exclaimed : 

ve Why, I would give a good deal if 
I had such a record of my bees ex- 
tending back 5 years or so.” 

Thé following is a description of my 
book: Each — or os — 

ies two opposi , and has two 
Spaces at the left for dates, and thena 
wide space for any remarks which 
would not properly belong under any 





of the other headings. The next 
space is for writing the number of the 
hive to which the queen is removed, 
either in a colony or for any pa. 
The next is for writing the age of the 
queen, and the next two for the race 
of bees and the particular strain re- 
spectively. Then follows five narrow 
spaces headed respectively, Industry, 
rolificness, Hardiness, Gentleness, 
Beauty. I use 100 asa standard and 
mark my queens by that, and I can 
tell in less than a minute just what a 
queen is and how valuable. This is 
what has enabled me to breed up my 
present superior strain of Italians. 

I have given this brief description 
in order to draw out friendly criticism, 
as I do not doubt but that some of you 
may be able to suggest improvements. 
I think Mr. Newman can get up just 
such a book as we want, and if bee- 
keepers will use it, and base their re- 
ports upon it, we may arrive some- 
where near the truth as regards the 
value of the different strains of bees. 

My bees are all ready for their win- 
ter quarters, and in a few days we 
shall put them in. Having kept them 
breeding very late, they will go into 
winter quarters strong in bees and 
with plenty of good food. I know of 
no reason why I cannot winter them 
as successfully as I did last winter. 
My Holy Land bees outstrip every- 
thing as breeders. I have one colony 
which has 5 good frames of sealed 
brood and larve, and several others 
which have 4 frames. 

Coleraine, Mass., Nov. 1, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Would it be an Honest Transaction? 


WILLIAM CAIRNS. 








I notice the following editoréal re- 
marks in Gleanings for Oct., page 496 : 


‘* The Holy Land bees certainly have 
some strong points of difference that 
promise well. We often send them 
out to fill orders, and I have never yet 
heard them called anything else than 
nice Italians. The bees would please 
almost anybody in appearance, and we 
have never yet had a complaint of 
their being cross, like some of the 
Cyprians.” 

Now, are we to understand by the 
above that, should we order from Mr. 
Root an Italian queen he is to send us 
just what he chooses, and itis all right 
so long as we do not know the differ- 
ence? That is on a par with the dai- 
ryman who would ship a customer a 
tub of oleomargarine, and would con- 
sole himself that the customer would 
not know the difference between that 
and good butter. 

Rockland, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Items from Maine. 





Ss. H. HUTCHINSON. 





Iam aconstant reader of the Weekly 
BEE TOURNAL. Bee-keepersof Maine, 
or at Jeast those in this section, have 
not had very great success in obtain- 
ing a large crop of honey, but we have 
not entirely failed in this respect. 
We know nothing of the large yields 
of honey that bee-keepers report in 
other States, but what we do obtain 
we get a fair price for ; we readily ob- 
tain 25 to 30 cents per pound for all 
the comb honey we can produce. So, 
if we do not get as many pounds, it is 
in some degree made up to usin price. 
Our bees have done quite well here 
this season. If we can obtain, say, 25 
lbs. of comb honey per colony and one 
= swarm, with plenty of good hone 

or winter, we feel satisfied. I find, 
by looking around among the neigh- 
boring bee-keepers, that the Italians 
and hybrids are the best off by far in 
the line of honey for winter. The 
blacks have done very poorly in this 
section as a rule. 

Those who like black bees can kee 
them, I wantnonein mine. Forcom 
honey give me a good hybrid, froma 

ure Italian queen mated with a black 
rone. I have always had the bestre- 





sults with hybrids; in fact, I never 
had a very light-colored queen, purel 
mated, and whose bees were very yel- 
low, that gave me a pound of hone 
in sections. I have had very dar 
Italians that done well in sections. 
‘How it would be with the extractor I 
am unable to say, as I have never used 
one. Extracted honey has no sale 
here, as long as comb honey is in the 
market. Perhaps if people could be 
brought to see that extracted honey is 
better and more healthy, it would be 
better for us all, as I am quite sure we 
could get more hone - & 1e use of the 
extractor. I think I shall try itina 
small way another season. 

Mechanic Falls, Me., Oct. 24, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Preparing Bees for Winter. 








W. H. STOUT. 





I have wintered my bees success- 
fully for several seasons by preparing 
them as follows : 

Contract the brood chamber to 6 or 7 
frames in which have 20 to 25 pounds 
honey, cut a hole of about % inch 
through each comb about 2 inches be- 
low top bar, lay a stick about 8 inches 
long, 34 inch square across top of 
frames, cover with sheeting, woolen 
cloths or quilts, then an old sack of 
loose texture containing abouta bushel 
of oat chaff pressed in close, then the 
cover or cap with a hole 14 inch bored 
at each gable end, and covered inside 
with wire cloth for ventilation. 
Around the hive a box, about 6 inches 
apote all around for packing, which is 
filled with oat chaff and covered to 

revent getting wet. For entrance, 
1ave a 45-inch bottomless trough 7 
inches long, about 5 inches wide and 4 
inches high inside. 

My hives are mostly simplicity style 
2 story, movable cap, frames, 104¢x14 
inches. I pack chaff about 6 inches 
higher than the brood chamber. Dur- 
ing the winter I keep the snow from 
entrance, and on fair days I remove 
the cover from outside box and cap 
from hive, to dry the packing as the 
moisture passes through the chaff and 
settles on top like frost. 

If the weather is mild enough, we 
take the bags with chaff off, and ex- 
pos to sun and air until dry. This 

ad best be done only on days when 
the bees can fly, as to work around 
the hives will likely disturb them and 
break the cluster, which should be 
guarded against. I usually leave 
them packed until the weather is set- 
pe and the bees find some honey and 
pollen. 

During warm days in March, I place 
rye and oats ae together, where 
the bees can work at it in sheltered 
places, and they work at it quite read- 
ily. By this plan I have wintered suc- 
cessfully and had early swarms, while 
most bees around me were either dead 
or very weak the past season. 

Pine Creek, Pa. 


@& We consult the best gond of our 
readers in recommending them to now 
secure the valuable and important in- 
formation and most interesting, .read- 
ing matter, including a thousahd or 
more of pleasing and instructive en- 
gravings and sketches, that can be ob- 
tained at a trifling expense in the 
American Agriculturist. This is not 
merely a farm and garden journal, but 
is is very useful to veer house keeper 
and to every household in village or 
country. It has an entertaining and 
useful department for the little ones. 
It is a journal that pays to take and 
read. Its constant, persistent ex 
sures of humbugs and swindling 
schemes are worth far more than the 
cost of the poqee. The 4ist annual © 
volume begins Jan. 1, but those sub- 
scribing now for 1882 get the rest of 
this year free. Terms: $1.50 a year; 
four copies $5 (English or German 
edition). Single copy, 15 cts. 








The Texas State Bee-K: P 
ooeentios will be held at McKinney, 


Texas, on-Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 
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Kentucky State Convention. 
SECOND DAY. 


The committee on nominations re- 
commended the following, who were 
elected by ballot: 

President - Dr. N. P. Allen. 

Secretary—Wm. Williamson. 

Treasurer—l. B. Nall. 

First Vice President—Dr. L. E. Brown. 

County Vice Presidents—Dr. Dillard, Fayette; 
H. H. Litte!l, Jefferson; Thos. Snyder, Logan; 8. 
Collins, Spencer; Dr. Keene, Woodford; Rev. L. 
Johnson, Boone: W. P. Pelham, Mason; Mr. Bar- 
tleson, Wayne; Dr. J. R. Larue, Bath; lL. N. Green, 
Barren; Alex. Sayers, Nelson; Jas. Erwin, Allen; 
L. T. Mobberly, Hardin; J. D. Davis, Cumberland. 

Dr. Allen, in taking the chair, after 
reelection, returned thanks and asked 
the Society to aid him in the work. 
He thought the people should be edu- 
eated, and that there ought to be a 
society in every county. In this way 
only would people take an interest in 
bee-keeping. He said this State Soci- 
ety had grown out of a small begin- 
ning at his residence, several years 
ago. He said men had learned to keep 
bees and produce honey simply by the 
interest taken in the Society. He 
hoped every Vice President would or- 
ganize a local society in his county. 

The following, by Dr. J. P. H 
Brown, of Georgia, was read on 


Marketing Honey. 


Whether the production of an arti- 
cle is profitable or not, depends alto- 
gether upon the demand forit. The 
demand for an article is generally gov- 
erned by its utility ; how far it admin- 
isters to the health, comfort and 
me yg of the purchaser. and the ex- 

nt it pampers to the fashion of soci- 
or The sale of an article is gener- 
ally based upon its character, appear- 
ance or representation. 

The successful and wide-awake mer- 
chant grades his goods and puts them 
up in the most attractive form to 
please his customers. His salesmen 
also possess a knowledge of the quali- 
ties of the goods, and are able to rep- 
resent to the customer the merits of 
the article offered for sale. Thanks 
to our apicultural literature and bee- 
keepers’ societies, our honey pro- 
ducers are generally learning how (as 
well as the necessity) to put up their 
product in a convenient and neat 
shape, observing all the conditions to 
have it clean and inviting in appear- 
ance. With many persons, this latter 
condition has more influence than 
prime quality. 

In this short paper, we have notime 
to refer to all the particulars necessary 
to be observed in marketing honey, 
but shall only offer a few suggestions 
for the seller to think over, enlarge 
upon and modify to his particular 
c 





We believe there are but few places 
where honey cannot find a market. 


Illustration: Dr. J., located in a 
small village in Middle Georgia, had 
been keeping bees for several years, 
more for pleasure than profit, but this 
season he concluded to run for profit, 
and he found his dozen colonies of 
bees paid him more money than did 2 
acresincotton. Before this he thought 
he could find no market for his honey, 
but after he put it up in nice shape 
and offered it for sale, he had no 
trouble to sel! it at a fair price. Hence 
we believe it is always possible to 
build up and increase home markets. 
Such markets, as a general thing, are 
always the best—they save freights 
and commissions. 

It often becomes necessary to con- 
sign our honey to commission mer- 
chants, or to ship to distant markets, 
etc. When this course is required, it 
should be put up in the best possible 
manner. If shipped in wooden vessels, 
they should not be larger than from 
10 to 20 gallon kegs, and should be 
made out of the best material, so the 
will not leak. A barrel that will hold 
water may not hold honey, and hence 
such test is no guarantee of security. 
We prefer from } to 5-gallon. square 





tin cans, with tops and bottoms well 
soldered on. The top has a hole and 
collar to admit of an inch cork. If 


necessary, this cork can be secured in | ted 


with a coat of plaster of Paris on top, 
within the collar. When honey ar- 
rives in a leaky condition with every- 
thing smeared up, it generally goes to 
the cellar or back part of the store, to 
remain unsold ; but when it is put up 
in convenient packages that are clean 
and nice, it is apt to be kept in front 
where people can see it. Commission 
merchants are often not as much to 
blame for low prices and slow sales as 
the slovenly, careless shipper. 

It must not be supposed that every 
grocery merchant is suitable to sell 
honey. There must be a natural fit- 
ness for such business. Those who 
push their business by a judicious ap- 

lication of printer’s ink, and have a 

ancy business in the retail line, are 
the ones to select, particularily if 
backed by a reputation for honesty 
and reliability. It is best for the bee- 
keepers of a neighborhood to center 
upon the same man, so as to offer him 
sufficient inducement to build up and 
extend the trade. By this course, pri- 
ces can better be sustained and the 
market enlarged. 

In many of the large cities there are 
merchants who make the handling of 
honey a specialty. Most of these men 
are reliable, and always pay the mar- 
ket price. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. L. E. Brown stated that he saw 
Dr. Drane’s shipments. The barrels 
were coated with wax on the inside, 
and the extracted honey allowed to 
stand before barreling. 

Mr. Demaree said it was not nec- 
essary to wax the barrel, as soft wood 
barrels could be used. His plan was 
to allow his honey to stand in hot 
weather at least one week, when the 
honey is drawn from bottom. He pre- 
fers 100-lb. casks, or small glass jars 
for local trade. At first he could not 
sell extracted honey, but now cannot 
supply the trade. 

The report of the committee on sup- 
lies was received and read as fol- 
OWS: 

Your committee have examined the supplies on 
exhibition, and desire to especially call attention 
Wm. Hamilton, Louisville, Ky., has observatory 
nuclei of Cyprian bees and queens; foundation ma- 
chine; 6 cases of nice honey in 1 and 2-Ib. sec- 
tions: Isham sections glassed, and one-piece sec- 
a oe W. Kaye, of Pewee Valley, Ky.. 1 and 2-Ib. 
unglassed dove-tailed sections of honey, brood 


- —. frames for sections, and one-piece sec- 
ons. 

Mr. A. Schneider, Louisville, Ky., a beautiful dis- 
play of extracted honey. 

Mr. L. T. Mobberly, of Long Grove, Ky., exhibi- 
ted a bottle of extracted honey from the nurrow 
leaf or water oak, extracted late in September. 

A display of foundation by Charles Dadant & Son, 
Hamilton, Ill. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Bre-Keepers’ 
Magazine, Bee-Keepers’ Guide, an - Keepers’ 
Instructor were on the table for free distribution. 

Your committee recommend that a vote of 
thanks be tendered to the able editor of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Journal for reporting and giving notices 


ot this meeting. 

ur i rec d that all the mem- 
bers be requested to make a display of honey, 
bees, supplies, etc., at the next meeting of the 
Convention. A. Schneider, Louis Hofstetter, L. 
T. Mobberly, H. H. Littell, Committee. 


ADULTERATION. 


Mr. Littell said it should be the duty 
of members to use their influence to 
- a law prohibiting adulteration of 
roney, butter, etc. There is a law in 
this State, but it is not enforced, and 
needs amendment. 

Mr. Cook moved that the President 
appoint a committee to prepare a bill 
covering the ground. 

Mr. Williamson said there was al- 
ready a law in Kentucky making a 
penalty of $50 for first offense, and 
$100 for second offense. It was only 
necessary for members of this society 
to see that it is enforced. 

Messrs. Demaree, Mobberly and 
Hofstetter thought there were so 
many difficulties in the way of exe- 
— the law that it would remain a 
dead letter, and that honey would sell 
on its own merits, and the name of 
the producer would be the best pro- 
tection honey could have. 

The resolution was adopted and the 
President appointed G. W. Demaree, 
a emanate - Williamson and I. B. 

all. 

Mr. Hofstetter moved that this as- 
sociation offer a prize of $25 to any 








person who shall give satisfactory ev- 
idence that he has succeeded in ferti- 
lizing queens in confinement. Adop- 


Mr. G. W. Demaree read the fol- 
lowing on 


The Several Races of the Honey Bee—Their 
Relative Merits, Etc. 


The honey bee has been in a state 
of domestication for thousands of 
years, and yet but little was known of 
the several races or varieties of this 
highly-prized insect until the past few 
years. This is not surprising to some 
of us who have lived tosee the mighty 
revolution that has taken place in the 
way of increase of knowledge and im- 
provements in all the affairs of men. 
It would seem that knowledge has 
been accumulating for ages to burst 
— in these days like a new crea- 

ion. 

Of the honey bee (Apis melifica), 
there appears to be but the one species. 
This is proven by the fact that when 
the several races or varieties of the 
species come in contact, hybridization 
is the result, and the hybrid queens 
are not only capable of producing pro- 
geny, but are exceedingly prolific. 

While there is but the one species, 
this is divided into two distinct fami- 
lies or races, viz: the yellow, or light- 
colored race, and the black, or dark- 
colored race. To what extent these 
two branches (the yellow and the 
black) of the great family of the honey 
bee has been effected by hybridization 
in the past, is a problem to be solved 
by long and careful experimenting, as 
there is no history of the races of the 
past upon which to base a conclusion. 

The German, or common black bee, 
is considered the great representative 
of the dark races of bees. In a state 
of nature, it is, perhaps, the purest (in 
the sense of unmixed blood) race of 
bees in the world. No amountof skill 
will make them “sport,” or show the 
outcropping of mixture of blood. It4 
has been more generally cultivated in 
the past—if bees kept in “ skeps,” 
omy and boxes can be said to have 

een cultivated, than any other race 
of bees. This, however, is no evi- 
dence of the superiority of the race, 
but was owing to the energy and civi- 
lization of the people who occupied the 
countries inhabited by these bees. 

Although worthy of cultivation in 
the absence of the superior races, the 
common black bee is inferior in many 
respects. They lack robustness of 
constitution, and therefore succumb 
to adversity. They fail to protect 
their comb against the ravages of the 
bee moth, when the least weak or dis- 
couraged, and at all times and under 
all circumstances they are fidgety and 
irritable in temperament. There is 
set down to their account one valua- 
ble trait, and that is they produce 
whiter comb honey than the superior 
races do. Thisis owing to the fact, 
that in capping the honey cells, they 
lay on the wax more unsparingly, and 
the surface is whiter thereby, in the 
same way that a thick coat of white 
paint gives a whiter surface than a 
thinner one. 

The Italian bee was first introduced 
into this country about the year 1860, 
and though sold at first at fabulous 
yrices, gained in favor rapidly, and 
bas spread its influence t — 
our vast domain. The Italian be —— 
to the yellow race of bees. ‘To the 
beauty and docility of thisrace of bees 
we are indebted for the advanced state 
of bee science more than to any other 
cause, except the inventive genius of 
the immorta] Langstroth. ‘The pure 
Italian bee has all the traits of per- 
fection, superior length of tongue, is 
industrious, gentle, beautiful, power- 
ful for strength and full of courage. 
Previous to the importation of the 
Italian, it was thought that the bee 


moths would finally exterminate the | fo’thes 


honey bees in this country. But time 
and experience has shown that the 
fault was with the native bees rather 
than the increase of the bee moths. 
The Italian is abundantly proof against 


the bee moth, and has conqueted a| L. 


lasting peace between the apjarist and 





his once formidable enemy, 


The Cyprian bee was imported di- 
rectly to this country from the Island 
of Cyprus, in the summer of 1880, by 
Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada, than 
whom no apiarist has done more for 
the bee-keeping interest, as an im- 
porter and breeder of bees. The 
Cyprians belong to the yellow race, 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
they differ but little in appearance 
from the Italians, and what has been 
said of the latter race may truthfully 
be said of the Cyprians, except that 
they are not so quiet and pleasant to 
handle. Judging from my experience 
with these bees, I cannot but think 
that their fighting proclivities have 
been sadly exaggerated. I have han- 
dled them in my own apiary, and in the 
weld of my friend, Dr. Rogers, of 
Shelbyville, Ky., who breeds from im- 
ported stock, and being a great ad- 
mirer of the Cyprians, keeps no other 
bees; and I say emphatically, that I 
can “handle them” without annoy- 
ance. 

The Palestine or Syrian bees were 
imported from the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem and Mount Lebanon 
by Mr. Jones in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1880. Mr. Jones, in his enthu- 
siasm as an importer of valuable races 
of bees, visited the ‘‘ Bible Land” in 
person, and selected these bees from 
the several places named. They be- 
long to the yellow race, and resemble 
the Italians and Cyprians very much, 
though it is said that they are smaller 
in size. The queens are exceedingly 
prolific, and are likely to be great 
swarmers. Of their working qualities 
I am unable to speak from experience, 
though I doubt not but that they have 
many good qualities. 

The coming bee will certainly be a 
cross between the Italian, Cyprian and 
Syrian bees. This must be so, as the 
legitimate result of the causes now at 
work. The Cyprians have been intro- 
duced in Italy, and are being bred in 
the same apiaries with the Italians in 
their native home. While the Syrian 
bees have been taken to the island of 
Cyprus, and all three of the races are 
being bred together all over this coun- 
try. Who will be able to separate 
them? The gentleness and industry 
of the Italian, the robustness of the 
Cyprian, joined to the prolific, swift- 
winged Syrian will give us the ‘* com- 
ing bee,’ which will be the pride of 
the American apiarist. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


REPORTS OF VICE PRESIDENTS. 


J. D. Davis, Cumberland Co., re- 
ported a heavy loss of bees last winter, 
a good honey crop this season, a large 
increase of colonies, and rich fall har- 
vest. Bees are in good condition for 
winter. 

I. N. Greer, Barren Co., reported a 
flourishing county association ; a short 
crop of honey, but bees in good condi- 
.\ion for winter. 

‘James Erwin, Allen Co., reported 
that the poor season last year, to- 
gether with the unprecedentedly cold 
weather, was so disastrous in its re- 
sults as to cool the ardor of tyros in 
bee-culture. Probably three-fourths 
of the bees in his section perished. 
His loss was comparatively nothing, 
as he had sold off most of his bees last 
fall. The honey harvest in this local- 
ity has been very moderate. We are 
having a rich fall harvest. Bees will 
go into winter quarters in excellent 
condition. His bees increased to 
double the number he had in the 
spring, and gave an average of 30 lbs. 
per colony. 

Mr. Williamson offered the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That in order to educate the youth of 
our State and the country at large in the science 
of bee-cultnre, that we recommend to the Presi- 
der eee Sg epartnot a 
png and that an apiary be established at the 


college grounds in Lexington; that lectures be 
given, and practical lessons in apiculture be a 
tudents: tt 





e $ at a cc ve app 
confer with the President and directors of our 
State college. 

The resolution was adopted, and the 
following committee appointed: Wm. 
Williamson, G. W. Demaree and Dr. 
E. Brown. 

Mr. Williamson offered the follow: 
ing, which was adopted ; 
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Resolved, That the Farmers’ Home Journal, of 
Louisville, be the official State organ, and that 


the bee-keepers of our State are requested to write 
reports and papers from time to time to be pub- 
lished in said official organ, and that all are reques- 
ted to subscribe for it. 


The committee on resolutions offered 
the following, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be 
tendered Col. Maginness and the managers of the 
Louisviile Exposition fur courtesies tendered the 
convention, and for the use of the press room to 
hold its sessionsin. That the thanks of this soci- 
ety are due Col. I. B. Null. editor of the Farmers’ 
Home Journal, for puae- es the programme and 
notices of the meeting in his valuable paper. That 
we appreciate the reports of bees and honey, as 
made by Commissioner Bowman, of the Bur au of 
Agriculture for Kentucky. And thanks are due to 
the city papers for oy items of interest of 
Convention. To the officers of this society for 
their efforts to make this meeting both pleasant 
and profitable. That the Farmers’ Home Journal 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL be requested to 
publish the proceedings of this meeting. 

Resolved, ‘That we recommend to farmers and 
bee-keepers the importance of preserving honey 
producing trees, shrubs and plants for shade and 
ornamental purposes, and that we recommend the 
planting of such trees-as linden,p:plarand maple as 
shade trees, upon the farm und along the roadside. 

Resolved, That we recommend »-keepers in 
Kentucky and southern Indiana to winter bees on 
the summer stands with blankets or light chaff 
cushions over the brood chamber. 


On motion of Mr. Williamson, the 
Central Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
consolidated with this Association. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Louisville, the executive committee 
to fix the time. 

On motion, Mr. Wm. Cook was re- 
quested to write and publish in the 

‘armers’ Home Journal an article on 
‘* Who shall keep bees ?”’ 

On motion, it was requested that all 
members of the Society add to the 
membership by getting the names and 
fees, and forward same to the treas- 
urer. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet at 
the call of the executive committee. 





Read before the National Convention. 
Origin of our Present Races of Bees. 





E. E. HASTY. 





The configuration of the earth into con- 
tinents or islands has played an important 
art in adjusting the present species of 
iving creatures that dwell on the earth. 
In North America, for instance, we have 
a curious duplication of species, which is 
well exhibited in the different species of 
deer. We have two species of red deer, 
two species of black-tailed deer, two spe- 
cies of elk, and two species of reindeer. 
The key to this peculiarity seems to lie in 
the fact that in remote ages, our continent 
was divided into two continents, Canada 
and Colorado, with a shallow sea between 
them. Similar, but not quite identical 
species grew up on the two continents ; 
and then when the Mississippi valley be- 
came dry land, and united the two conti 
nents into one, we were provided with a 
—- lot. 
he Canadian species seem generally to 
have proved much more vigorous than the 
Coloradan, teaching us how the Canadian 
bee-keepers will “clean us all out” if we 
don’t ** mind our eye.” The Canadian red 
deer has driven the Coloradan red deer 
almost into the Pacific ; a limited terri- 
tory around Acapulo, in Mexico, contain- 
ing all there is left of thé species. The 
Canadian black-tailed deer, retreating it- 
self before the red deer, has driven the 
Coloradan black-tailed deer over the 
mountains into Oregon. The Canadian 
moose, however, not fond of prairies, has 
left the Coloradan elk pretty much undis- 
turbed. 

Turning now to the subject proper, we 
note that around the cradle of the human 
race in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, 3 great 
continents converge. It is not to be ex- 
pected that each continent would have its 
characteristic bee. It is also presumable 
that along the border lines the three prim- 
itive races would, in different proportions, 
mingle with each other, forming in the 
process of time additional races. This is 
the gist of the present paper: The Cau- 
casian, the Palestine, the Egyptian, the 
Cyprian and the Italian bees formed by 
varied crossings of the three primitive 
bees of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The primitive bee of Europe is the well 
known black or German bee, so familiar 
that we need not waste words upon it. 
The Asiatic bee we will assume (but not 
with entire confidence), to be the Apis In- 
dica. Central Asia, like South Africa, 
seems to have been for long ages drying 
up, and changing to desert, and possibly 
the primitive bee we are looking for has 
become extinct, or nearly so. At any 
rate, we need not accept the Apis Indica, 
as Mr. Benton saw it in Ceylon. In that 
quarter of the globe, it may have been de- 

somewhat by crossing with Apis 
florea. A traveler (whose name I cannot 
at this moment give), lecturing before a 








Michigan society, gives us the best sight 
of our object. He states that the natives 
of the isle of Formosa, off the coast of 
China, have a yellow-banded bee of such 
gentleness that they allow the bees two 
entrances, one opening inward into the 
house. The hives are built into house 
walls, as in other countries, as a security 
against theft. I take it that in this far off 
eastern island we have the Asiatic bee, or 
Apis Indica, in its finest and purest strain. 
If we want this bee, Formosa would be 
just the place to send forit. It is the only 
place yet reported where it is regularily 
kept as a domestic bee. We may, without 
very great uncertainty, describe the prim- 
itive Asiatic as a yellow-banded bee, 
somewhat smaller in size than either the 
German or the African, very energetic and 
prolific, but too much given to swarming, 
and willing to live in colonies too small 
for the best results in honey culture. 
Drones of this race are dark colored. The 
strong point of the race seems to be their 
wonderful disinclination to sting—ap- 
proaching almost to the heroic forbear- 
ance which so surprises us in ordinary 
queens. The workers, when on the wing, 
are very quick and agile, contrasting 
strongly with the somewhat blundering 
movements of the Germans and Italians. 

The African bee, if I am correct, is only 

known to us by means of its first cross, 
the Egyptian bee. Most likely the pure 
race could readily be found in the wilds 
of Soudan or Abyssinia, Although an in- 
visible element of our calculation, we will 
read his character thus: A little larger 
than the Asiatic, and like that race yel- 
low banded, prolific and vigorous; it is 
the exact opposite of the Asiatic in tem- 
yer—a perfect fiend, in fact, who seems to 
1ave got his manners by associating with 
the king of Dahomey. As some of our 
composite bees have yellow drones, and 
both the other primitive races have black 
drones, I should assume that the drones of 
the African race are yellow. 

Having now our three elements, we will 
try to trace the probable method of mix- 
ture. Reverting for the moment to For- 
mosa, we remark that if aborigines can 
— bees now, .we may suppose that they 
could keep bees 4,000 years ago. Bee- 
keeping probably began in Asia at a very 
early date, and with the gentle Asiatic bee 
that seems to have been made on purpose 
to be handled. But who earried the art to 
other Continents, to Egypt and Carthage 
and elsewhere ? Most likely the Pheeni- 
cians, those universal Yankees of the early 
ages, disseminated both the idea of bee- 
keeping and the Asiatic bee. The gentle 
bee thus introduced into the north of Af- 
rica, was soon crossed and almost over- 
whelmed by the diabolical native bee, pro- 
ducing the present Eyvyptian race that ex- 
tends along the north of Africa as far as 
Morocco. We may reckon the Egyptian 
bee as one-third Asiatic, nearly two-thirds 
African, and a slight dash of German, ob- 
tained by way of Syria. 

Meantime, the German and Asiatic bees 
were meeting at the boundary line of their 
territories, in the Caucasus, and forming a 
new race without human intervention. 
We may reckon the Caucasian bee as one- 
half German and one-half Asiatic, without 
any admixture of the African. This bee 
seems to have taken the mild disposition 
of its Asiatic parent almost without 
change. A traveler speaks of repeated 
efforts to get a sting from them, all end- 
ing in failure, until, having reached the 
region of the Black Sea, he got the cove- 
ted sting by getting down on his hands 
and knees and blowing into a hive. Even 
then he reflected that he was outside of 
Caucasus proper, and probably the bees 
were not pure. Excess in the building of 
queen cells, and in swarming, seems to be 
the weak point of this race, a hundred 
queen cells having been found in a hive 
at one time. Professional bee-keepers 
have no occasion to import the Caucasian, 
but I am impressed with the idea that 
some of our people would like it. Many 

rsons who have not the time to keep 

ees, by rule, would be glad toraise honey 
for their own tables, and either this bee or 
the pure Asiatic may prove best adapted 
to such. Letting bees increase from one 
hive to a dozen during the summer, and 
closing out half of them to appropriate 
their stores in the fall, is not very pro- 
gressive or very elevating business, but 
perfectly legitimate, nevertheless. 1 know 
some of our bee folks will scrowl at this 
suggestion, but, as the cook remarked 
about skinning eels alive, “they’re used to 
it.” Doubtless in the Caucasus bees are 
never kept in any other way. 

In early times, the bees of the Holy 
Land evidently partook very strongly of 
the African type. The Scriptures, which 
speak so highly of the ant, never mention 
bees with admiration or approval, but re- 
peatedly advert to their ferocity. These 
early bees.were wholly wild. Thechange 
to the present Palestine bee was effected 
by means of three different infusions of 
blood—wild bees of the Asiatic race from 
the northeast, the domestic bees brought 


to Pheenicia, and German blood, which, in 
the course of centuries, worked down from 
the north. We may reckon the present 
Palestine race as one sixth German, one- 
half Asiatic, and one-third African. Their 
rapid movements show plainly a large 
percentage of Asiatic blood, and their 
warm temper points pretty strongly to 
Africa. 

Along the line from the Caucasus to Ve- 
nice, a pretty lengthy border, we find va- 
rious sub-races, which may be regarded as 
second crosses—more German blood ad- 
ded to the Palestine or the Caucasian, or 
to both combined. 

Cyprus, having already some Germans 
in a wild state, seems to have imported 
domestic bees from Egypt, after the stock 
there had been pretty badly Africanized. 
The climate is a trying one, and the sea 
has kept off all recent infusions of blood, 
and the result is one of the most fixed and 
uniform of the composite races. We may 
reckon them as one-sixth German, one- 
third Asiatic, and one-half African. I wish 
to mention the interesting fact, contribu- 
ted, I believe, by Mr. Henderson, of Ten- 
nessee, that before a Cyprian bee had been 
brought to America, bees practically iden- 
tical in markings and temper, were pro- 
duced from Italian parentage. This shows 
that the original ingredients of the two 
races are similar, the diversity being 
caused mainly by the ingredients being 
mixec in different proportions, and by 
climatic influences. 

The possession of Italy by a yellow- 
banded race is geographically a little cu- 
rious. I surmise that some bee-disease, 
or some great drouth had nearly extermi- 
nated the original German race from 
Italy just before domestic bees were 
broughtin. These latter were probably 
brought from Carthage, a voyage which 
with favorable winds was sometimes made 
in3days. The imported bees multiplied 
so greatly that they were able to form a 
nearly equal cross with the decimated na- 
tives. This, if we have figured the Egypt- 
ian race correctly, would make the Italian 
bee one-half German, one-sixth Asiatic, 
and one-third African. Repeated experi- 
ments in.careful hands have shown that 
an even cross between the Egyptian and 
em does produce induMitable Ital- 

ans. 

Reports from time to time have a 
peared, that long before any Italians were 
brought to America, there were yellow- 
banded bees in the forests of Arkansas. 
Such stories were promptly poh-pohed 
down; but like the well worn ghost of 
tragedy, they won’t stay down; ever and 
anon the same statement comes again. 
The last one, which was an article in 
Gleanings” of not many months ago, 


bees were in some respects a superior race. 
Their colored bands were redder than the 
Italian bands; and what is most start- 
ling, as it is just what might be expected 
of an oriental race, the bees themselves 
were smaller than other bees. Did the 
Phenicians, when they reached our Paci- 
fie shores 3,000 years ago, bring their bee 
with them? And did the bee, after be- 
coming extinct in Mexico, still survive in 
the more favorable climate of the Red 
River country ? Surely, after finishing up 
Ceylon and Java, we might brace our- 
selves to the task of exploring dark and 
distant “Arkansaw.” Cannot the Associa- 
tion find somebody—a reckless fellow who 
don’t count his life much, and so steeped 
in tobacco that cannibals won’t eat him, 
who will go and see if they still have the 
bee of queen Dido and king Ethbaal ? 

In conclusion, I would remark that 
much of the ground traversed in this essay 
is ground from which positive data cannot 
be collected. The hearer will understand 
that positive assertion is not intended, 
even when the language takes the form of 
assertion, instead of the form of hypothe- 
sis. Theories have their uses as well as 


demonstrations, and as plausible theory, | 


I commend these deductions to the au- 
dience. 
Richards, O. 


>_< — 


Overstocking—Marketing. 





At the District Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, Presi- 
dent J. E. Pleasants gave an address, 
of which the following is a synopsis : 

It gives me great pleasure to wel- 


come you on this occasion. United as 
we are bya common interest in all 


that appertains to bee-culture, let us 
greet each other with pleasant smiles 


and sincere congratulations. 

We have come from all parts of the 
district, not only to have a happy re- 
union, but also to debate on what will 
interest us all. 





The year of 1881 will be recorded by 


total failure in his occupation; but 
should that discourage him? Should 
that make him give up a business for 
which he has been for same time per- 
fecting himself ? and for which, per- 
haps, he is peculiarily adapted? No! 
Perseverance, dexterity and economy 
will bring us success in almost every 
legitimate business in which we en- 
gage. 

Gentlemen, one of the most import- 
ant subjects for us to discuss is, ‘*Over- 
stocking our range with bees.” Can 
it be done? I say it can, with bees as 
well as with animals. Lam well aware 
that during our sage and sumac har- 
vest it would require a large number 
of colonies to gather all the nectar 
from the millions of flowers that _ 
bloom in our mountains; but as this ° 
great flow of nectar does not continue 
very long, itis unwise to have more 
bees than can go on with brood-rear- 
ing after the sage, sumac ard buck- 
wheat have ceased to bloom, or before 
they come in bloom. I think that itis 
admitted by some of our principal 
apiarists that a given point can be 
overstocked, and those that are fortu- 
nate enough to count their colonies by 
the hundreds, divide them into sepa- 
rate apiaries. 

This season of drouth, though very 
hard on the majority of bee-keepers, 
will, I hope, teachas this—not to push 
our honey on the market all at once, 
but to hold for more remunerative 
prices. 

When it comes to the quality of 
honey, Southern California need not 
blush to compare her honey with that 
which is produced in any other part 
of the world. It is acknowledged in 
all markets where it has been tried 
that California honey is unsurpassed. 
We have the quality, and on an aver- 
age we have the quantity.... 





p- | 


was, perhaps. the most definite of all. The | 


Having the best honey in the world, 
let us putit on the market in a good, 
neat and suitable package, thereby 
| creating such a demand for our honey 
that the doleful cry of overstocking 
the market will be changed to the 
cheerful inquiry of, ‘‘ How is the de- 
mand to be supplied?” To me, the 
future prospect of the California bee- 
keeper was never more promising than 
now. In the near future, apiculture 
will not be a game of chance as it has 
been in the past. A few good seasons 
and proper management will enable 
us to issue from darkness into light, 
therefore let us 

Faint not! for to the steadfast soul 

Come wealth and honor and renown. 

In looking over this assembly, I see 
| but few of the fair sex. Why is it so? 
| Are we all bachelors, or still worse, 
| woman-haters? No! Most fervently 
| I hope that neither charge can be laid 
| at our door. 
|_ Let us in the future induce as many 
| ladies to attend as we can; also invite 

them to take part in our discussions. 

| You all are aware that in England the 
| President of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
| Association, Mrs. Burdette-Coutts 
| Bartlett, is a lady whose fame is 
| world-wide. In the United States, 
| some of our best apiarists are ladies. 
|I am confident that by exerting our- 
| selves, we could induce the ladies to 
| grace our Conventions. 


Before closing, allow me to say that 
|itis my great desire that peace and 

harmony may prevail during our Con- 
| vention, and that the time spent here 
|may be both profitable and pleasant, 
|so that when the time comes for each 
| one of us to go our different paths, we 
|may have nothing to regret, but that 
_ we have to part. 


| 
| (> The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
| ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
| tle Creek, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1881. 
| We have reason to expect one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arrange 
to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
| son should come with their best ex- 
perience in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
|Commutation rates are expected on 
A. J. Cook, Preg, 











OO 


| railroads. 


the California bee-keeper as almost a!. T, F. BryaHam, Sec, 
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A Good Honey Crop.—This has been 
a good season for honey. I com- 
menced the season with 12 colonies, 
and increased to 26, taking 2,400 Ibs. 
of extracted and 576 lbs. of box honey, 
in all 2,976 Ibs., being an average of 
248 Ibs., and they have plenty to win- 
teron. I wintered g! bees in the cel- 
lar last winter, and lost but 1 colony 
out of 13; the others were strong. I 
think the cellar is the best place to 
winter bees. [I have all hybrids now ; 
I had two Italian queens last spring, 
but they were lost in swarming. 
like Italians best, and shall try them 
again. H. J. SMITH. 

Burlington, Wis., Oct. 27, 1881. 


My Method of Wintering.—I have 
been requested to write my method of 
wintering bees for the BEE JOURNAL, 
both by letter and through the Jour- 
NAL. I would gladly do it if I could; 
it is more work to do it on paper so it 
could be understood than I can spare 
at this time. I have been sick for 
some time, and could not go to the 
National Convention on that account ; 
I have not yet prepared our bees for 
winter, and it is now 17 days past the 
time we usually have it done. I al- 
ways want it done by the 10th of this 
month. I donot know when I will be 
able to write it. J. S. HILu. 

Mt. Healthy, O., Oct. 27, 1881. 


Well Enough.—My bees did prett 
well this year. Out of 2 colonies left 
in the spring, I now have 11 by divid- 
ing but one, and all in excellent con- 
dition. I attribute their good condi- 
tion to the fact that I fed them all 
summer with the honey left in the 
hives by the bees that perished last 
winter. They vielded about 450 lbs. 
of comb and 50 Ibs. of extracted honey. 
I sincerely hope the next winter will 
be more favorable for our pets than 
the last. GEO. BISCHOFF. 

Burlington, Lowa, Nov. 1, 1881. 


Poor Honey Crop.—lI see by the re- 
port of honey crop for 1881, that you 
credit Massachusetts with 78 lbs. per 
colony. I think that you did not get 
many reports from the eastern part of 
the State, as I know of several hun- 
dred colonies that have not gathered 
as much as has been necessary to feed 
in order to get them in condition for 
winter. I started with about 50 colo- 
nies in good condition in June, and 
would have obtained a good crop if 
there had been any chance. White 
clover yielded just enough to encour- 
age breeding. I held them back until 
after July 4, when my hives were so 
full of bees that it was impossible to 
keep them from swarming any longer 
without considerable trouble, so I let 
them come. On Aug. 5, 6, I looked 
them all over and found them heav 
with brood and bees, but not much 
honey, excepting in a few of my black 
colonies that had been working in 
surplus boxes. On Sept. 1,many were 
in a starving condition, and had to be 
fed. They made a little gain on gol- 
den rod, but not enough for winter, 
and I have fed them about 700 lbs. of 
honey and sugar, and doubled them 
down to 80 colonies, which puts them 
on winter footing. One man tells me 
he has fed 713 lbs. sugar, and another 
that he has fed seyeral barrels. 

Wo. H. Grpss. 

Clinton, Mass., Oct. 29, 1881. 


Short Crop.—I am now taking off my 
crop of honey, and find it quite short, 
perhaps owing todrouth and unprece- 
dented hot weather. I shall have 
about 100 lbs. of comb and 200 lbs. of 
extracted honey, and — at 20c. per 
lb. Iam much pleased with the BEE 
JOURNAL as it is, and will perhaps be 
more so with the improvements of 
next year. JACOB EMMONS. 

St. George, Kans., Oct. 19, 1881. 





Bees on Shares.—I intend to put my 
bees in the cellar for wintering. The 
cellar is a good one, but is under the 
kitchen, consequently there will be 
plenty of noise above them, but no 
jarring. 1. Will the noise injure the 
bees? 2. Suppose I sould purchase 10 
or more good Italian colonies in the 
spring, and give them out on shares, 
what would be a fair divide in the fall 
of honey and bees? 3. In rearing 
queens in nuclei, can more than one 
at a time be reared; if so, how are 
they kept till sold or wanted for your 
own use? Please answer in the BEE 
JOURNAL. JOHN YODER. 

Springfield, Ont., Oct. 12, 1881. 


{1. The noise will not injure themif 
there is no sudden jarring. 

2. It is the custom, we believe, in 
running bees on shares, for A to fur- 
nish the stock of bees, and stand one- 
half the expense for additional hives, 
sections, foundation,etc. B performs 
all the labor, boards the help, buys 
one-half the new hives, sections, etc., 
and does all the nailing. When the 
division takes place, A receives the 
same number of colonies originally 
furnished, with one-half the increase, 
honey, and accumulated property for 
which he has helped to pay. Thisan- 
swer applies also to the queries of 
Dickson Bros., Lancaster, Ont. 

3. You can only rear one queen at a 
time in a nucleus, and she should be 
kept in the nucleus until wanted. The 
nucleus should be enlarged from time 
to time as required.—ED.] 


Sawdust for Wintering Bees.—My 
plan will winter bees safely anywhere 
without loss, and the bees will swarm 
as early as April. The plan is to bury 
them in sawdust; set two rowsof hives 
backs to backs, and side by side close 
as you can get them; let them range 
in a row from north-north-east to 
south-south-west, so as to give both 
sides an equal share of the sun. It is 
9o0’clock before it gets warm enough 
for bees to fly; three hives can front 
to the south, but none toward the 
north; then havea tight board wall 
all around, and expose the entrance of 
every hive below to give the beesa 
chance to tly at will; fix them away 
before they suffer with cold; leaves 
and earth will do where sawdust can- 
not be had. Thesawdust can be damp 
but must not be wet. Cram the saw- 
dust as tight as you can getit; the 
thickness of the wall should depend 
upon the latitude you livein. The 
sawdust is generally of such a warm 
nature that it will heat toward spring, 
and if not, take it all out in the spring 
at the time you want them to com- 
mence rearing brood, and put a case 
around the sides of the hives, leaving 
only one inch space between the case 
and the hives, in this space put wheat 
bran, and the sawdust in the large 
space; moisten all slightly, and cram 
it as tight as you can get it, then draw 
out the case so the sawdust and bran 
will connect; then put bran on the top 
of the hives one inch thick, and all 
the sawdust over them again; tramp 
it tight, and cover well to keep out the 
rain. Spouts can be put through the 
sawdust to connect with a feeder, to 
feed early in spring. Leave them in 
till frosts are past, so as not to chill 
the brood, and I will insure your bees 
will come out three times as strong, 
and you will winter bees no other way 
as long as you live. 

CHARLES J. LOHMANN. 

Cameron, Mo., Oct. 28, 1881. 


A Light Yield.—I have now 40 colo- 
nies all told; I had 30 in the spring ; 
have not taken any honey from the 
new colonies, while the old ones will 
average about39 lbs. Honey is about 
all sold in this county. I have an or- 
der now for 500 lbs. from one hotel in 
this town, and have all sold out. 

GEO. A. Russ. 
Queeche, Vt., Oct. 18, 1881, 





Good Honey Season.—The season, 
just closed, has been a very good one 
for bee-keepers in this section. The 
spring opened late, but very fine. The 
soft maple yielding better than usual, 
and the weather was so fine that the 
bees could work nearly every day it 
was in bloom; the wild willows also 
yielded well, and were followed by the 
white willow which yielded unusually 
well, so much so, that my strongest 
colonies filled and capped over combs 
in the brood department with honey 
from this alone. The queens, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, filled the 
combs with eggs very fast, and our 
colonies were soon very strong. 
Gooseberries, currants, plums, cher- 
ries and apples followed—raspberries 

ielded well. These were next fol- 
owed by white clover bloom which 
lasted nearly 2 months, giving a mag- 
nificient yield. Basswood yielded 
honey for only about one week, falling 
short of its usual yield by more than 
50 per cent. The drouth commenced 
early in July, yet buckwheat and wild 
flowers yielded well, so that the bees 
kept breeding and storing a surplus 
up to the close of the drouth. Show- 
ers early in September, brightened the 
honey yielding flowers, so that the 
bees stored more liberally until the 
night of Oct. 18, at which time we had 
our first frost. Our number of colo- 
nies now stand 8 to 1 in the spring. 
Our surplus is over 50 lbs. per colony 
at the opening of the honey season. 
Our bees close the season very — 
in numbers and with oe supply o 
well-ripened honey. can see no 
reason why they should not winter 
well, if ed cared for, by bein 
protected from a cold winter, shoul 
one follow. Brother bee-keepers ! Our 
bees have done nobly for us this sea- 
son. Let us do our best tomake them 
comfortable during winter. Success- 
ful wintering means nothing less than 
successful bee-keeping. It is so with 
me at least. F. A. SNELL. 
Milledgeville, Ill., Oct. 31, 1881. 


Honey from Golden Honey Plant.—In 
arranging my hives for winter, I found 
two full boxes of honey on one that 
was made from the golden honey plant, 
the balance made from it by the other 
colonies was sold some time since. 
The boxes were put on about Aug. 10, 
and the honey will be found nearly or 
quite pure. It is so peculiar in its fla- 
vor, and possesses other characteris- 
tics so different from any other kind of 
honey that I have tasted, that I have 
concluded to express a box to you that 
you may try it and give your opinion 
of it to the readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL. The box having been on the 
hive some time is somewhat soiled, but 
it will give you an idea of its taste. 
Watts’ Chemistry, vol. 3, page 165, 
says: ‘*‘ The honey of the common bee 
contains cane sugar, inverted sugar, 
and an excess of dextro-glucose. The 
proportion of cane sugar varies with 
the age of the honey, as it is gradually 
converted into inverted sugar by the 
action of a ferment contained in the 
honey.” I do not know that there has 
ever been a test of the different kinds 
of honey, to determine the relative 
quantity of cane sugar they may con- 
tain, but I should judge, from the 
taste, that the honey gathered from 
the golden honey plant contains a 
larger percentage of cane sugar than 
either white clover or basswood honey. 
There is another point in this connec- 
tion, and that is, that the kind of honey 
containing the largest percentage of 
cane sugar may a the best to win- 
ter beesupon. G. L. TINKER, M.D. 

New Philadelphia, O., Oct. 28, 1881. 


[The sample section mentioned ar- 
rived ina dilapidated condition. The 
honey is of an amber color, and pos- 
sesses a peculiar, rich, aromatic fla- 
vor.—ED.] 


Just Splendid Report.—I had 5 colo- 
nies in the spring ; lost none last win- 
ter ; have increased to 26 colonies and 
obtained 1,100 lbs. of honey, 400 pounds 
of it being comb in 1-lb. sections. 

é I. G. TAYLOR, 

Austin, Tex., Oct. 31, 1881. 


| 





What Killed Her !—Some six weeks 
ago I received a two-frame nucleus, 
with a three-dollar queen in it. I put 
them In a hive; all was lovely; bees 
worked, reared brood, carried honey, 
etc. A few days ago, as I came to the 
hive, my choice queen was lying about 
two feet from it, in company with a 

ellow-jacket. I drove away the yel- 
ow-jacket, but my queen was dead. 
I was in the habit of feeding on top of 
the frames ; is it possible that a yellow- 
jacket got into the hive and killed the 
queen, while the hive wasopen? The 
queen had some milky liquid on her 
head and body, and I think had lost 
her sting. Answer through the Bez 
JOURNAL. J. H. KooKer. 

Winterburn, Pa. 


[We do not think the yellow-jacket 
killed the queen ; and if it had, it did 
not carry her out. The yellow-jacket 
was probably attracted to the dead 
queen outside by the sense of smell. 
If you look through the bees carefully 
you may find the mystery explained by 
the presence of another queen, which 
has killed your pet.—Eb. | 


Prepared for Winter.—On the 10th 
inst. I weighted my 21 hives; they 
showed 11 to 1844 lbs. each of bees and 
honey, and on the 24th I wrapped 
rags on top and between the division 
boards, and left them on the summer 
stands to remain during the coming 
winter. I have 5 colonies of Italians 
2 of Syrians and 14 of blacks; 5 of 
their queens are old, but I hope the 
will keep their families together till 
spring, when I will supersede them. 

he drouth was broken up here on the 
30th Sept., by heavy rain, which has 
continued at intervals ever since until 
the last 3 eo making the creeks and 
lowlands all overflow. The destruc- 
tion to corn, hay and other propert 
will amount to many thousands of dol- 
lars in this part of the country. We 
have had no frost yet to hurt anything. 
The heavy rains ruined the late bee 
pasturage, although the buckwheat is 
now blooming, and to-day is clear and 
warm, at 82°. Bees are working on 
the buckwheat, and the disgusted far- 
mers are sowing and harrowing in the 
winter wheat crop in a hurry, to beat 
the next shower. The young white 
clover is booming for next year’s crop 
here. Ihave sown two acres of meli- 
lot clover, and half an acre of golden 
honey plant. R. M. OSBORN. 

Kane, Ill., Oct. 26, 1881. 


Bees Starved.—I have 10 colonies of 
bees; they were very weak in the 
spring, and have not gathered enough 
to keep them. I fed them in July and 
August, and Sept. 20th three colonies 
left their hives and went away. I 
then examined the hives; they were 
full of combs, but no honey.. The bees 
were starved out. I then commenced 
feeding what were left. They are do- 
ing well now, and if the weather keeps 
fine for a few days longer, they will 
probably have a winter’s supply. The 
weather was very dry here, we bein 
44 days without rain. This is my firs 
year at bee-keeping, and I have learned 
several lessons so far—some that I will 
not forget. I find that I have many 
more to learn. I wish the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL much success. 

JOHN C. BURNS. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 25, 1881. 





CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882, 
at the prices quoted in the Jast column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both. 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 

The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman)$2 00.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50. . 
The 4 above-named papers 4 50.. 
’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 3 00. 


Bee-K ‘ 
Bee-Kee = (A.G.Hil) 2 = fe 


Kansas 
The 


Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 
Bees and H (T, G. Newman) .. 
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Special F Notices. 


@ Single copies ates of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 








Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of — fen 25 cents each. 











| When neni a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


g@ Those ne te may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


77> @ 








@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


> 
> 


An Agreeable Dressing pe the Hair, 
that will stop its falling has been long 
sought for. Parker’s Hair Balsam, 
distinguished for its purity, — ~ a 
plies this want. 


— —— +e @ 


A Sample © PY of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

° 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the — r label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
by" have paid. Always send money 














ostal order, registered letter, or 

raft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


coe 


Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly | 
we give a copy of ‘‘Bees and Honey ; “ag 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a —_ of the JOURNAL for a year free. 
It will p pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


—____—__. ee @ we. 


Women are Hpeapeiee Usin 
enn arker’s Ginger Tonic, 
because they have learned from ex- 
perience that it speedily overcomes 
despondency, indigestion, pain or 
weakness in the back and kidneys, and 
other troubles — to the sex.— 
Home Journal. See adv. 44w4 


>> -- > —______—_— 


@@ It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also, if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


> _-- 


Why suffer such unspeakable tor- 
tures? Rheumatism has been con- 
quered. Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the 
victor. See advertisement. 


>~_>-- 


@@ We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who mee desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 





and 

















supplied free, in any —d they 
may be able to judicio oualy whe 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ?} 
onday, 10 a, m., Nov. 7, 1881. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
pease, 18@2I1c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


BiksWAx— Prime quality, 18@22 
L. H. NEWMAN, ra W. ‘Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—tThe supply is font, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White ae, in small 
boxes, 18@22c; dark, in small at 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@¥vc. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 
THORN & Co., 


11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Steady. Comb 18@20c, strained, and 
extracted, 9@12}¢c.--top figures for choice bright in 
fancy packages. On Tuesday was effected the re- 
markably large oe - 9,000 Ibs. strained and ex- 
woeted (in bbis.) a 

ESWAX—Selling lightly at 19@2¢ 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y~—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 

BEESWAX. —18@22c., on arrival. 1 have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


Lg ap hm at we ge combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
sold at 20@22c., according to or ity. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 2 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 ‘Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 
HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 
BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,21@ 22c.; grease wax, lic. —Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONE Y.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


a fale -—-The supply and demand are alike 
nomina 

BEESWAX — 7h ed light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide 


y25¢.— 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—We report the market quite active ; 
ali our sales this week of comb honey in 1 pound 
sections have been made at 22c.,and two pound 
sections at 20c. Extracted has taken a start, and 
we report trade quite active in smal! packages, 30- 
pound tin cans, copecteliy: at 12c. per Ib. xtrac- 
ted in bbis. continues dul 

BEESW AX— PS. 

C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Retail sales are being made within 
range of quotations. Wholesale buyers give offer- 
ings beeen or no attention. 

uote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to go: d,10@ 
liaes” xtracted, choice to extra white, 9@10¢. ; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESW AX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & cura. 423 Front Street. 





Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
Dec. 8—Michigan State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 


= ” 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N, Y 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
a at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. . House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, € 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
i... State, at Sqmianey, Texas. 
. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Satis a at 5 Retest, vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 





2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

se ie ati meas 
SS Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 


the year. 





Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


Bor: ® Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
“  $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 
= “  4,—Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— ‘“ = cloth. 
@,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Or they deduct 10 per cent in cash for 





their labor in getting up the club. 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 











SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &e. 


Golden Honey Plant. 


I have procured a limited quantity of the Seed 
of this new Honey Plant so highly spoken of by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, on page 307 of the JOURNAL. 

It may be sown broadcast in oy spring or drill- 
edin. The rows may be two or three feet apart 
and the seeds only a few inches ooeet in the rows. 
It will bear to grow very thick or if scattered will 
grow larger and throw up more stalks. 

Price, 80 cents per pound. If ‘sent by mail, 
add 20 cents per pound for postage. 

Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 


sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 






a 


PAT. BINDER 


The Emerson Binder 
18 THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880. .50c. 
For Bee Journal of 1881. .85e. 
For Bee Journal of 1882............+++- 75e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PARKER’S GINGER T 1 


u, 
¢, _Stillingia, onl 

many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Tlood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
omg, A different from 

Pitters, Ginger Essences 
and other Tonics, as it 
never intoxicates. Hiscox 
& Co., Chemists, N. ¥. 
Large Saving Buying Dollar Size. 



















Balsam. 
Best, Cleanest, 

Mout Economical Hair X. 

ing. Never fails to restore the 
youthful color to gray hair, 

__ Shc, and $1 sizes. 


Hair 











GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
pe ye h 






The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APTARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:—- 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—_— 0°— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

-— 70 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is Se best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COLB 


It appears to have cut oe. ground ny under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journa 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has ee my con- 
stant guide in my operations one successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purchased. — Mich. Far. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— —Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the pean. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.— ‘ABBE DU 
Bols, editor of the Bullet , France. 


It not only gives the motaral history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions 1 for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing lants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is repiete with the 
best information on cverything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an intere-t in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised. —Agriculiurist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and tending 
bee-men to be the most complete and practi 
treatise on bee-culturein EKurope or America; a 
scientific work on modern management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc:. me, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western A turist. 


This work 1s undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of all occupations.— American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the severa!l manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their hundling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical yan. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook’s 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template a Soing into the business orare already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, of 





the apiarist, who exercises a 





every man, entitied 
mathe & Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;"bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 
* Medica! institute or Dr. W. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 

C.A. COOK & OO., Advertising Agents, 




















Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Ca1caco. 











ble degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at 4 a reasonable degree of 
success. The author adresses himself 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which 
the reader with him to the end.—Kansas Farmer. 
Cook’s Manual of the Apter holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzun is the author ; | 
only | ay ay being that atthe Cook’s Man 
erman ~ 


with the gupertoriey of the. practical American. 
, rr ¥- in several instan to Darwin; and 

ot belong to that class wi which hates every- 
tie "that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with reverence.—German Freidenker. 
Milwaukee, 








PricE—Bound in cloth, 81.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 









